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SPONTINI. 


From the French of Hrecror BEerRtioz. 





(Concluded. ) 


His entrance into the Institute was most nobly 
done, and, it must be confessed, one that reflected 
great honor upon the French musicians. All 
those who might have taken a position in the 
ranks felt that they must yield to this great 
genius, and on retiring joined their votes to those 
of the entire Academie des Beaux Arts. In 
1811, Spontini married the sister of our celebrated 
manufacturer of pianos, Erard. The attentions 
with which she surrounded him, contributed not 
a little to calm the irritation and to soothe the 
sorrows of which his nervous nature, and too real 
motives had rendered him the prey during the 
latter years of his life. In 1842, he made a pious 
pilgrimage into his native land, where he founded, 
with his own funds, several benevolent establish- 
ments. 

Latterly, in order to escape the sorrowful 
thoughts which beset him, he determined to 
undertake another journey to Marjolati. He 
arrived there, and stood beneath that deserted 





roof where seventy-two years previous he had first 
seen the light ; he reposed there several weeks me- 
ditating upon the long agitations of his brilliant but 
stormy career, and suddenly breathed his last, 
loaded with glory, and covered With the benedic- 
tions of his compatriots. The circle was closed ; 
his task was accomplished. 

Notwithstanding the honorable inflexibility of 
his artistic convictions, and the solidity of the 
motives of his opinions, Spontini, whatever may 
have been said of him, allowed of discussion up 
to a certain point; into which he entered with 
that ardor manifest in every production of his 
pen; yet he sometimes yielded with much philos- 
ophy, when he was at the end of his arguments. 
One day, reproaching my admiration for a mod- 
ern composition, which he esieemed but little, I 
succeeded in giving him some very good reasons 
in favor of this work of a great master who was 
not a favorite of his. He listened with surprise ; 
then with a sigh, he exclaimed: Hei mihi, gratis 
est! Sed de gustibus et coloribus non est dis- 
putandum. He wrote and spoke the Latin lan- 
guage with great fluency, and frequently em- 
ployed it in his correspondence with the king of 
Prussia. 

He has been accused of egotism, violence, and 
harshness; but, taking into consideration the in- 
cessant hatred of which he has been the butt, the 
obstacles which he has had to overcome, the bar- 
riers which he has been obliged to break through, 
and the tension which this almost continual state 
of warfare must have produced in his mind, it may 
be, perhaps, permitted to evince some astonish- 
ment that he should have remained as companion- 
able as he was; particularly if one bear in mind 
the immense value of his creations, and his con- 
science with regard to them; in comparison with 
the inferiority of most of his adversaries and the 
lack of elevation in the motives which guided 
them. 

Spontini was not a musician properly speaking ; 
he did not belong to the class of those who pro- 
duce music from themselves, and who write with- 
out finding it necessary that an idea emanating 
from another should give rise to their inspiration. 
Therefore, he would not have succeeded, I think, 
in quatuor, nor in symphony. The grace and 
charm of his dancing airs; the majesty and the 
brio of certain parts of his overtures are, doubtless, 
incontestable ; but they do not prevent one from 
seeing that he never attempted high instrumental 
composition. 





He was, above all, a dramatic composer, whose 
inspiration increased with the violence of the 
passions which he had to depict. Hence the 
pale coloring of his first scores, written to puerile 
and vulgar Italian libretti; hence the insignifi- 
cance of the music which he applied to that mean, 
cold and false style of which the opera-comique of 
Julie is so perfect a model ; hence the ascendant 
movement of his thought in the two fine scenes of 
Milton—that in which the blind poet deplores 
the misfortune which has deprived him forever of 
contemplating the marvels of nature ; and that in 
which Milton dictates to his daughter his lines 
upon the creation of Eve, and her appearance 
amid_ the calm splendors of Eden. Hence, in 
fine, the prodigious and sudden explosion of the 
genius of Spontini in La Vestale, that shower of 
burning ideas, those heartfelt tears, that rippling 
of noble, touching, proud and threatening melody, 
that so warmly colored harmony, those modulations 
so new in the theatre, that young orchestre, that 
truth, that profoundness of the expression, (I 
always insist upon this point), and that luxury of 
grand musical images, so naturally presented, 
imposed with so magistral an authority, and clasp- 
ing the thought of the poet with so much force, 
that one cannot believe that the words to which 
they are adapted could ever be separated from 
them. 

There are, not involuntary faults, but certain 
harmonic harshnesses intentionally introduced 
into Cortez; in Olympie, this style of harshness 
is, to me, very magnificent. Only, the orchestra, 
so richly sober in La Vestale, becomes compli- 
cated in Cortez, and is overburdened with various 
and useless designs in Olympie, so much so as, at 
times, to render the instrumentation heavy and 
confused. 

Spontini had a certain number of melodic 
thoughts for every noble expression; when once 
he had scanned the circle of ideas to which these 
melodies were predestined, their source became 
less abundant; and this is why there is not so 
much originality to be found in the melody of the 
works, both heroic and passionate, which suc- 
ceeded La Vestale and Cortez. But what are 
these vague reminiscences, compared with the 
barefacedness with which certain Italian masters 
reproduce the same cadences, the same phrases, 
and the same pieces, in their innumerable scores ? 
The orchestration of Spontini, the embryo of 
which is to be found in Milton and in Julie, was 
a pure invention of his; it proceeded from none 
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but him. Its special coloring is owing to a use of 
wind instruments, if not technically skilful, at 
least very learnedly opposed to that of the stringed 
instruments. The part, new as well as important, 
confided by the composer to the altos, sometimes 
taken together, and sometimes divided like the 
violins into first and second parts, contributed 
greatly to characterize this instrumentation. The 
frequent accentuation of the feeble times of the 
measure; dissonances, turned aside from their 
path of resolution in the part in which they were 
heard, and resolving themselves into ancther part ; 
broad designs of bass arpeggios, of all sorts of 
dimensions, majestically modulating beneath the 
instrumental mass; the moderate, but excessively 
ingenious use of the trombones, trumpets, horns, 
and cymbals; the almost absolute exclusion of the 
extreme notes of the sharp scales of octave flutes 
and clarinets, impart to the orchestra of the grand 
works of Spontini a majestic physiognomy, an 
incomparable power and energy, and often a most 
poetic melancholy. 

As to modulations, Spontini was the first who 
introduced into dramatic music enharmonic mod- 
ulations, and those called foreign to the principal 
tone. But if they are frequent in his works, 
they always originate in, and are put forth with 
He never modulates without 
Ile is not like those restless 


an admirable art. 
plausible subjects. 
and sterile musicians who weary with tormenting 
in vain a certain tone, change it in the hope of 
better luck. 
of Sponfini are, on the contrary, lightning-flashes 


Several of the eccentric modulations 


I must place at the head of all, the 
abrupt passage from the tone of E}y to that of Dp 


of genius. 


“Quittons ces 
At this unex- 


in the soldiers’ chorus in Cortez: 
bords, U Espagne nous rappelle.” 
pected change of tone, the listener is suddenly 
impressed in such a manner, that his imagination 
clears, in a leap, an immmense expanse, that it 
flies, so to speak, from one hemisphere to another, 
and, forgetting Mexico, it follows in Spain the 
thought of the revolted soldiers. Let us cite 
another, which occurs in the trio of prisoners, in 
the same opera, at these words: 

Une mort sans gloire 

Termine nos jours, 
the voices pass from G minor, to Afy major: and 
also the astonishing exclamation of the high- 
priest, in /a Vestale, where his voice suddenly 
falls from the tone of Dp major to that of C 
major, at these words : 

Vont-ils dans le chaos replonger l’univers ? 

It is also Spontini who invented the colossal 
erescendo, of which his imitators have only given 
a very microscopic diminutive. Such is that of 
the second act of la Vestale, when Julia, raving, 
and no longer resisting her passion, feels terror 
join and increase with her love in her distracted 
bosom : 

Ou vais-je ?....6 ciel! et quel delire 
S'est emparé de tous mes sens ? 
Un pouvoir invincible & ma perte conspire; 
Ii m’entraine....ilme presse....Arréte! ilen est temps! 

This progression of groaning harmony, inter- 
rupted by dull pulsations, increasing in volume, is 
the whole value of 
which can only be appreciated at the theatre, and 
concert. It is the same in the first 
finale of Cortez, when the Mexican women, wild 
with terror, fling themselves at the feet of Monte- 


an astonishing ‘invention ; 


not at the 


zuma: 
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Quels cris retentissent! 
Tous nos enfants perissent! 


I have already mentioned the finale of la Ves- 
tale. How shall I speak of the duo between 
Telasco and Amazily, which commences with, 
perhaps, the most admirable recitative ever writ- 
ten; of that between Amazily and Cortez, in 
which the warlike flourishes of the Spanish army 
are so dramatically mingled with the passionate 
adieux of the lovers; of the majestic air of 
Telasco: “6 patric! 6 lieux pleins de charmes !” 
of that of Julia, in Ja Vestale ; “ Impitoyables 
dieux !” of the funeral march; of the air at the 
tomb, in the same opera; of the duo between 
Licinius and the high-priest, a duo which Weber 
declared to be the most wonderful he ever knew ? 
How shall I speak of the triumphal and reli- 
gious march, in Olympie ; of the chorus of priests 
of Diana, in consternation when the statue veils 
itself; of the extraordinary scene and air in which 
Statira, sobbing with indignation, reproaches the 
hierophant with having given her for a son-in-law 
the assassin of Alexander; of the choral march 
of the cortege of Telasco, in Cortez: “Quels sons 
nouveaux,” the first and only one ever written in 
8 time: of the bacchanale of Nurmahal; of those 
innumerable recitatives, as fine as the finest airs, 
and of a truth sufficient to drive to despair the 
most skilful masters; of those slow dancing ais, 
which by their soft and dreamy inflections, invoke 
the sentiment of voluptuousness by poetizing ? I 
am lost in the meanderings of that great temple 
of expressive music, in the thousand details of its 
rich architecture, in the dazzling fouillis of its 
ornaments. 

The unintelligent, frivolous or vulgar crowd 
abandons it now, and refuses or neglects to sacri- 
fice therein ; but for certain persons, artists and 
amateurs, in greater numbers than one would 
believe, the goddess to whom Spontini raised this 
vast monument is always so beautiful, that their 


fervor knows no cooling. And I do as they do, I 


prostrate myself, and I adore ! Ww. 
— 
Julius Knorr’s Instructive Works on Playing 
the Piano. 
II. 


After so very many Methods for the Piano 
have appeared, the complaint, that there exists no 
real method for the teacher, may seem almost 
ridiculous to many. And yet so it was. There 
was no guide for the teacher of music on the 
Piano. 

The teacher of languages finds prepared for his 
use works, containing rule and example in close 
connection. Series of readers and_ selections 
made up with the greatest care from the works 
of the best writers give the teacher ample oppor- 
tunity to use the course thus laid out for the more 
effective explanation of the theoretical rules of 
the grammar and at the same time for awakening 
and fostering the taste, the moral and mental 
capacities of his pupils. And so, from teaching 
the AB C, and spelling, up to composition, and 
artistical declamation of mother or foreign tongue, 
the teacher finds prepared for him a rational 
method, and the pupil a progressive, well-ordered 
series of studies and exercises. And yet almost 
nothing of the kind has been done for the teacher 
of music on the Piano. All the methods leave 
off at a certain point. Scarcely any tells the 
teacher which pieces of musical composition to 
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employ as repetition of and supplement to the 
mechanical exercises. None tells the teacher how 
to use them in order to awaken and foster the 
taste of the student, &c. The methods of the 
different periods were almost nothing but a 
collection of finger-exercises or trash pieces. And 
those few that cover their entireground belong to 
a former period, as for instance, C. Ph. Em. Bach’s 
“ Essay on the true manner of playing the Piano,” 
or S. Adam’s “ Methode pour le Piano.” Hummel 
in his great Method, has recommended the prac- 
tice of some few compositions at different stages 
of the instruction. But this fragment of a guide 
for the teacher has not even found a place in the 
French edition of the book (and whether it has 
in the Italian and English the writer does not 
know). Czerny’s “ Letters to a Young Lady” 
also contain some hints as to certain works to be 
studied at certain times. Buta complete guide 
for the teacher, where the young teacher would 
find laid out for him a course of instruction, from 
the first beginning up to final perfection, has not 
existed. Such a guide, to be valuable, must not 
only give a list of finger-exercises and of pieces, but 
it must mark out the time when exercises and pieces, 
what exercises and pieces, and how they should 
be studied by the pupil to the greatest advantage. 
It is only valuable also when it is complete ; reach- 
ing up to and including the modern school; when 
it gives a full and clear synopsisof all the material 
which in course of time has accumulated to be 
conquered by the student. 

Such a guide for the teacher was perhaps not 
needed, some one might say, otherwise the want 
might have been supplied longago. True, it was 
not needed for a certain class of teachers, among 
whom as in one of the old Indian and Egyptian 
castes, the science of teaching with all the appur- 
tenances of thorough knowledge of the material 
was hereditary from teacher to pupil. And this 
may be one of the main reasons why such a guide 
has not been written long ago by one of the many, 
yet comparatively few, who could have don. it. 
Just those did not feel the need of such a com- 
pendium of knowledge which they possessed in 
full. 

We have not room to prove why such a guide 
was more necessary for instruction in music, and 
most particularly for the Piano, with its vast litera- 
ture, with its enormous mechanical difficulties 
than for any other art or science. It may be 
sufficient to consider for a moment the actual 
state of things. Look over almost any of the 
musi¢ books of pupils that have taken lessons on 
the Piano for some time and in ninety out of a 
hundred cases the contents will be almost essen- 
tially the same common-place music, waltzes and 
polkas and reels and cotillons and marches and 
quicksteps, composed by people so obscure and in 
a manner so puerile, that one might pity the 
paper that was blotted by them. And when we 
find this state of things prevailing all over the 
country, with few, very few exceptions, is there 
any one yet that asks, whether such a guide for 
the teacher is necessary ? When the pupil, after 
expending-time and money for years in many, 
very many cases, does not number one single good 
piece in all his music books, when his abilities are 
not sufficient to play even an easy piece of Mozart 
or Haydn at sight; when Beethoven is a name 
unknown entirely except perhaps by his “ Désir- 
waltz” (which is not by him); when the pupil’s 
taste does not'appreciate anything above a “ Salut 
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& Washington” or F. Beyer’s Rondinettes 
Americaines,” &e.; when—but how many whens 
could be added—is it not evident that something 
is wanting to remedy such a crying evil? An 
evil for which, and the writer says it unhesitatingly, 
the teachers alone are to be held responsible ? 
Indeed, for a great number of our teachers the 
works of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, not 
to mention the great Johann Seb. Bach, seem not 
to be in existence. 

The above facts are strong enough to prove to 
every teacher and amateur, that some guide was 
and is necessary to give a more rational, methodi- 
cal view of their profession to a great number of 
teachers. Sucha guide exists, written in German 
by Juv. Knorr, under the title: “‘ Methodischer 
Leitfaden fiir Klavierlehrer,”’ (Methodical guide 
for teachers of music on the Piano.”)* And 
Jul. Knorr, a perfect musician, a logical thinker 
and an experienced teacher was, if any one, the 
fit person to write such a work. 

This work guides the teacher from the very 
outset of instruction up to the time when his pupil 
has attained the highest degree of ability, and 
gives him a list of pieces and études in successive 
order as to difliculty up to the most difficult finger 
feats of the modern virtuosi. The whole little 
book (it contains only 64 pages 16 mo) is divided 
into five divisions. The jirst treats in 17 sections, 
on 12 pages, of the very rudiments, much in the 
same manner as the first thirty-nine sections of 
A. E. Miiller’s Method, edited by J. Knorr (see 
first paper on J. K.’s instrumental works). 

The sections 18-29 contain on page 13-36 the 
second of these divisions, the “ First Period,’ in 
which the pupil is taught the notes and at once 
introduced to a series of instructive works (34 in 
all) by Diabelli, Czerny, Clementi, C. M. von 
Weber, Kuhler, Moscheles, J. Schmitt, Beethoven, 





Haydn, &c., with practical notes to many of them. 
The whole is interspersed with the preparatory 
finger exercises for each progressive stage of 
difficulties; most of which are taken from the 
author’s edition of “A. E. Miiller’s Method,” or 
his “ Materials.” And it may be remarked here 
that the little book in question alone contains the 
key tothe proper use ot both those works. When 
we add, that the finger-exercises of the first 
period cover exercises on thirds, double trill, chord 
of the tonic played simultaneously, and as 
arpeggios, all the major scales in four different 
ways, as contained in the Method (see first paper), 
minor scales, &c., the intrinsic merit of such a 
method will appear the more clearly. And here 
we may also remark, that there is nothing to be 
found in the pieces recommended which has not 
been prepared by previous exercises. A very 
favorable contrast, when compared with the 
too common way of teaching, where the pupil 
never having enjoyed suflicient mechanical prepar- 
ation is compelled to practice such mechanical 
difficulties from the pieces, the playing of which 
is thereby made a perfect drudgery instead of 
being an agreeable task and recreation. 

The third division in sections 30-32 on pages 
36—45 forms the transition to the “‘ Second Period,” 
and contains finger exercises with constant refer- 
ence to Knorr’s edition of A. E. Miiller, Vol. IL, 
and a list of pieces (17 in all) by Pleyel, Bee- 
thoven, C. Mayer, Czerny, H. Bertini, H. H. 





* There is at present extant in English only a manu- 
script translation. 
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thing calculated to ensure a thorough foundation 
of the pupil in the mechanical part of playing the 
Piano. 

The Fourth division in sections 383—37 on 
54, the “Second Period,” opens with 





pages 45 
remarks on this subject, recommending the re- 
capitulation and study of the whole of the au- 
thor’s “ Materials” in order fully to prepare the 
pupil for his subsequent studies, musical elocution 
henceforth being the main object of instruction. 
An extensive list, mostly of valuable compositions 
by Hiinten, Herz, Czerny, C. Mayer, Hummel, 
Dussek, Mozart, Haydn, Clementi, Ries, Beetho- 
ven, Spohr, &e., (54 in all) gives an-idea of the 
first (easier) part of the compositions of medium 
difficulty. The section 36—second (more difli- 
cult) half of the compositions of medium difti- 
culty—contains in progressive order a list of the 
better ¢tudes, which, as the author says, “are in 
general to be regarded as special supplements 
to the Method,” by Al. Schmitt, Cramer, A. E. 
Miiller, Czerny, ©. Mayer, H. Herz, and of 
pieces (48 in all) by Weber, Field, Kalkbrenner, 
Hens¢lt, Liszt, Dohler, Chopin, Robert Schu- 
mann, Moschelles, &e., with practical remarks to 
many of them. 

The Fifth division in sections 38—40, on pages 
34—64, the “ Third Period,” again opens with a 





list of pieces and études (47 inall.) Of études, 
only the best by Cramer, Al. Schmitt, Kalk- 
brenner, Ries, Clementi, Moscheles, which are 
to be preparing the way for Beethoven’s (easier 
and first) works are recommended. ‘The list 
goes on embracing, compositions by F. Schubert, 
Onslow, Hummel, Moscheles, Czerny, Beetho- 
ven; sinfonies by Beethoven, Spohr, R. Schu- 
mann; and a number of overtures by Cherubini, 
von Weber, Spohr, Beethoven (Egmont, Fidelio, 
Coriolanus, ) Mendelssohn ( Midsummer-night’s 
Dream, and Hebrides) in arrangement. The 
next section, after some introductory remarks 
contains another list of concert pieces with and 
without the accompaniment of an orchestra (39 
in all) preparing the way again by Chopin’s, 
Henselt’s, Dohler’s and Thalberg’s Etudes, and 
comprising pieces by Liszt, Thalberg, H. Herz, 
Hummel, Beethoven, C. M. von Weber, J. S. 
Bach, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, Dussek, Field, 
&e. In section 40, the little book closes with 
some valuable hints as to finishing touches which 
the pupil requires both in the mechanical and 
intellectual part of his Art. 

This short synopsis will show that the work, 
however prominently the mechanical part of the 
Art is treated, is altogether unparalleled in musi- 
cal literature. A thorough acquaintance with it 
will be found expedient to all teachers, and ne- 
cessary to very many of the profession. If the 
pieces recommended are not all of the highest 
order, they are infinitely better than the trash 
called “sheet music,” which is almost exclusively 
used in this country. And if the writer should 
have wished for more extensive selections from 
Haydn, Mozart, Clementi, Bach, Weber, &c., he 
is well aware that only the /cw would have been 
satisfied by such proceeding. Progress comes 
by degrees. 

The writer therefore can only repeat his wish, 
expressed in the first paper, with regard to 
Knorr’s edition of A. E. Miiller’s Method, viz: 
to see an English edition soon preparing by some 
enterprising publisher, and the work itself in the 




















| Heller, &c. These three divisions contain every- hands of every teacher. The writer feels sure, 


that this little book will work a revolution in the 
present manner of teaching. G. A. 8. 





WITH A CUITAR. 
SHELLEY. 

The artist who this idol wrought 
To echo all harmonious thought, 
Fell’d a tree, while on the steep 
The winds were in their winter sleep; 
Rock’d in that repose divine 
On the wind-swept Apennine, 
And dreaming, some of Autumn past, 
And some of Spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of songs in July bowers; 
And all of love; and so this tree— 
O! that such our death may be! 
Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 
To live in happier form again; 
From which, beneath Heaven’s fairest star, 
The artist wrought this loved guitar, 
And taught it justly to reply 
To all who question skilfully, 
In language gentle as thine own, 
Whispering, in enamored tone, 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 
And summer winds in sylvan cells; 
For it had learnt all harmonies 
Of the plains and of the skies, 
Of the forests and the mountains 
And the many voiced fountains, 
The clearest echoes of the hills, 
The softest notes of falling rills, 
The melodies of birds and bees, 
The murmuring of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 
And airs of evening, and it knew 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound 
Which, driven on its diurnal round, 
As it floats through boundless day, 
Our world enkindles on its way ;— 
All this it knows, but will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The spirit that inhabits it: 
It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions, and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before, 
By those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day. 
But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill, 
It keeps its highest, holiest tone, 
For our beloved friend alone, 


EEE 


HAFIZ. 
[The recent re-appearance of our correspondent 
“ Hafiz,” suggests to us that it may not be amiss for us 
to prove his claim to the title which he assumes, and tell 
our readers who “ Hafiz” is. We find in Cocks’s Musical 
Miscellany the following article exactly to our purpose.] 


Hafiz isa name of mystery to European ears. 
Who or what was Hafiz ? 

Hafiz is in fact asort of generic term, meaning, 
amongst other significations, “aman of great me- 
mory”—although, as generally used, it refers to 
one individual, whom we shall afterwards notice. 

But, in order to define the bearer of this name, 
it will be necessary to premise some particulars 
respecting the Persian poets and their mode of 
writing; even at the risk of encumbering our 
columns with uncouth and unintelligible words. 

There was, no doubt, a period when Persia had 
its national and patriotic songs like other countries ; 


‘but the effect of oriental despotism is to extinguish 


that sentiment of ardent nationality in which such 
te pre have their origin: and the songs of 

ersia have long been dedicated to the enervating 
topics of love and wine. The style and manner 
of the Persian poets have also extended to Hin- 
dostan, and entirely displaced those nobler pro- 
ductions, remains of which are to be found in the 
literature of the north-western parts of that coun- 
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try where freedom and independence found their { 
last asylum. 

The poems of the Persian writers take the 
form of an ode, which is called, in the Eastern 
tongtie, a Ghazel. In these Ghazels we find 
moral sentiments and complimentary allusions 
mixed up with the predominating themes before 
referred to. The Ghazel, it is said, should never 
consist of less than five bets or distichs, and should 
never exceed eighteen. If it exceed the latter 
number, it is called an elegy—in oriental phrase, 
a kasside. The term rabat or quatrain is applied 
to a composition of less than five lines. Accord- 
ing to some, the Ghazel ought never to exceed | 
eleven distichs. 

The rhymes in these poems are under a very 
singular restriction. All the distichs of each 
Ghazel must rhyme throughout with the same 
letter; and this singularity is followed up, in the 
productions of the poets, by the still more quaint 
affectation of completing a series of Ghazels, or 
odes, to end in a of the letters of the alphabet 
in succession ; thus the distichs of the first poem 
exd all in aliy (or a), of the second, in be (or b); 
and so on through the thirty-two letters of their 
alphabet. | 

A series of poems completed as described, with 
the distichs ending in every letter successively, is | 
called a divan. This term divan, however, is not 
restricted to the sense just given, but is sometimes | 

| 
| 





used to mean a complete collection of one author's 
works. 

Now, when a pdet had taxed his ingenuity and 
industry so far as to complete a divan or series of 
odes, with all the alphabetic endings as described, 
he was then deemed worthy of an honorary title ; 
and the title by which he was distinguished was 
that renowed name we first referred to, namely, 
Hafiz. Several authors, Persian, Arabian, or 
Turkish, have been distinguished by this title ; but, 
as we before said, it is generally understood to refer 
to one specific individual. 

This individual —the Hafiz of fame — was 
named Mohammed Shems-ed-din. He was a na- 
tive of Shiraz (the capital of that province which 
was the ancient Persia), a city whose name is 
familiar to readers of English poetry, from Col- 
lin’s pathetic eclogue of the Camel-driver— 


“Sad was the hour and luckless was the day, 
When first from Shiraz’ walls I took my way.” 


Shems-ed-din was contemporary with the war- 
like Timur or Tamerlane, and was much honored 
by the princes and great men of his time. He is 
said, however, to have been of a retiring disposi- 
tion, and to have resisted the attractions of a 
court. His death is stated to have occurred in 
the 797th yearof the Flight (the Hejira, or epoch 
of the Mohammedans), which corresponds with the 
year 1394, circiter of the Christian era. A splen- 
did monument was erected upon his tomb by the 
preceptor of the then reigning prince. 

Ilis poems were collected into a volume after 
his death. They are much admired in the East 
for “ the sublimity of style, the variety of thought, 
the brilliance of sentiment, and the elegance and 
sase of expression.” 

Persian poetry abounds in allegorical and com- 
plimentary allusions; and the Mohammedan 
readers of the poems of Hafiz (Shems-ed-din) 
payee to find such a superabundance of obscure 
ight in them, that they call them “ the language 
of mystery.” 

The poets of the East are all distinguished by 
similar characteristics. “ The style,” says M. 
Villoteru (who went to Egypt with Napoleon 
Bonaparte), “partly figured, partly simple, of 
their artificial language, injures metarialiy the 
clearness of ideas, which, besides, are drowned in 
an ocean of useless words.” 

The late Thomas Moore had the most exquisite 
perception -of the genuine beauties of Persian 
poetry, without any particular fondness for those 
defects enumerated above—unlike imitators in 
general, who are possessed with a morbid affecta- 
tion of imitating those idiotismes which are real 
blemishes, and entirely ignore the spirit, wit, or 
paiement of their models. Moore, on the other 

and, wrote poems which were so truly Persian, 








as, when translated, to be sung 


“ By moonlight in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Isfahan,”* 


being recognized as possessing all the sound char- 
acteristics of Eastern poetry, with few of the de- 
fects incident to the oriental style. 

With regard to the music of the Persians, its 
tonality is identical with that of the Arabians. 
Indeed, M. Fétis says, justly enough, that it would 
be impossible to discern a difference between the 
one and the other but for the style of performance, 
which gives the Persian music a certain softness 
or sweetness, wanting in that of the Arabs, and 
which is due exclusively to the more advanced 
civilization of the former beyond the latter. On 
the subject of the music of the Arabs and other 
orientals, we may be able to throw together afew 
thoughts for some future occasion. 

In the meantime, atranslation de verbo ad ver- 
bum, of one of the odes or Ghazels of Hafiz may 
be not without interest to the writer of English 
songs. 

Each verse consists of eight feet, alternately 
Tambs and Spondees—that is, it consists of one 
short syllable followed by three long syllables 
throughout. 


aera Naas awe er ara ra Ne ee ee 
Ela ya eiyuh es-saki edar kasan we nawilha 
—_o _-__— _—_ —we women aS 


Ke ishk asan numud ewwel weli eftadi mushkelha 


We give, next, the literal translation of the 
whole ode. ‘ 
the ode ends not only in the letter alif, but also in 
the syllable ha. 


Ho! come! O cup-bearer, carry round the cup and 
present it, 

For love appeared pleasant at first, but difficulties have 
happened, 

In hopes of the perfume which at length the zephyr shall 
diffuse from that forehead, 

From her waving musky ringlets, how much blood will 
flow into our hearts. 


Stain the sacred carpet with wine, if the master of the 
house commands thee, 

For a traveller is not ignorant of the ways and manners 
of houses «f entertainment; 


For me, what room is there for pleasure in the bowers of 


beanty, when every moment 

The bell proclaims “ bind on your burdens.” 

The darkness of the night, and the fear of the waves and 
whirlpool are so dreadful, 

How can they know our situation, the bearers of light 
burdens on the shore ? 

All my voluntary actions have tended finally to a bad 
name. 

How can that secret remain concealed of which they 
make conversation ? 

If thou desirest tranquility, neglect not this advice, O 
Hafiz; 

When thou shalt possess her thou lovest, bid adieu to the 
world and abandon it. 

To understand these poems, some knowledge 
is requisite of Oriental customs. It must be un- 
derstood all along that the use of wine is forbid- 
den to Mohammedans: therefore, the whole ode 
is according to the religious sentiments of the wri- 
ter himself impious. The first line is Arabic, and 
is borrowed entire from the Caliph Yezid, who, 
besides being a prince and a conqueror, was, like 
many of his distinguished countrymen, also a poet. 
This plagiarism on the part of Hafiz, a subsequent 
poet describes as“ the lion snatching a bone from 
a hungry dog.” The bell proclaiming“ bind on 
your burdens,” alludes to the signal for the de- 
parture of the caravan, which signal, before the 
use of bells, was given by the voice of a crier. 
The sacred carpet is the carpet used for prayer. 
The deference claimed for the commands of’ the 
master of the house is explained to refer to the 
etiquette which was observed in houses of enter- 
tainment, the heads of which were jocularly called 
* old wise men,” or Peeri-Mughan—this being the 
name given,in the time of the fire-worshippers, 
to the priests who had the care of the sacred 
fire. 

In order to illustrate the use made by the west- 
ern pocts of the poems of Hafiz, we subjoin, far- 
ther, a paraphrase of the first distich which we 
have given above. 


* See p. 18, of Vol. i. enlarged, C. M. M. 


Every one of the seven distichs of 
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Fill, fill the cup with sparkling wine, 

Deep let me drink the juice divine, 
To soothe my tortured heart; 

For Love, who seemed at first so mild, 

So gently looked, so gaily smil’d, 
Here deep has plunged his dart. 


Not much like the Persian original, it will be 
said; but such are the affectations (not to assume 
too much to — of our Western poetry. 

The poem, of which we have given the transla- 
tion above, is not without poetic merit; yet, 
after reading it, we can scarcely wonder that such 
lines as 

There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings in it all the day long, 
should, when translated into Persian, successfully 

compete with the indigenous poetry. 

The licentiousness which the poetry of Hafiz 
suggests, seems, so far as at this distance of time 
we can judge, to have been in sentiment only,and 
not to have affected the life or manners of the 
poet. Indeed, his Eastern admirers find only 
mystical allusions to subjects of virtue and religion 
in his praises of love and wine. Still, on the 
ground of the character of his writings, an attempt 
was made to prevent his body being deposited 
with the remains of the faithtul. It was finally 
resolved to open his poems for an augury, and to 
be guided by the passage first met with. The 
distich opened upon was 

Oh! turn not your steps from the obsequies of Hafiz; 

For, though immersed in sin, he will enter into heaven. 


Mohammed Shems-ed-din was accordingly .in- 
terred with due honors. 


— ee —a 


Ole Bull: and his Colony. 


OLE Butw’s Norwegian Colony is situated in 
Potter County, Pa. The principal town in the 
Colony, Oleona, contains already 700 inhabitants; 
the extent of the Colony embraces 140,000 acres. 
New-Norway is about 80 miles from Dunkirk, 
on Lake Erie; and by connecting it to Conders- 
port by railroad, the branches of the Erie Railroad 
take you to Pittsburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York. Ove Bute has built himself 
a beautiful Norwegian cottage for his Summer 
residence. He proposes to establish a Polytechnic 
school in his Colony for the advancement of the 
arts and sciences generally, to be conducted by 
the most scientific men of Europe. His plan is 
to make it a civil and military school, to be open 
for the youth of the Union, and to connect the 
sciences with the arts. He desires to graduate 
an eflicient corps to be devoted to the manutfac- 
ture of arms, to draft new plans, and make reports 
concerning the improvements in arms and forti- 
fications, to be enabled to inspect arms and can- 
non, and to know that they are made of the 
proper materials ; and thoroughly to understand 
the science of pyrotechnics. An armory and 
a foundry are to be erected for practical pur- 
poses; and the best soldiers, artisans, and pro- 
tessors of Europe, employed for conducting the 
works. The corps, when graduated, to be re- 
ceived into the regular army as a new corps. 
The Government is to have the benefit of tho 
result of all the discoveries in the arts and scien- 
ces, in return for which he asks the preference in 
all contracts for carnons, arms, ammunition, &c. 
The Institute is to be supported by a moderate 
sum in payment for the tuition of the students, 
and the professors, artisans, and workmen, besides 
receiving a salary, will be allowed to take shares 
in the joint stock company to be raised for build- 
ing the works, and who will share pro rata in 
all contracts with the Government. This idea of 
the Norwegian is certainly a good one, and the 
Government should willingly lend its aid to the 
establishment of such an institution as would be 
open to every one, and in the power of all to 
receive its benefits and advantages. West Point 
has become an exclusive and aristocratical institu- 
tion, and we greatly want an institution as pro- 
ngs by OLE BULL, for the people atiir ¢. OLE 
3ULL isa man of extraordinary talent and resour- 
ces. He has that indomitable perseverance and 
energy which enables him to overcome all imped- 
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iments which may be cast in his way, and con- 
trary to the general opinion, his knowledge of the 
sciences extends vastly beyond horse hair and 
fiddle strings. He was born in Bergen, Norway, 
in 1810, and spenta portion of his youth in the 
mountains of his country, where he learned the 
wild mountain music, and during the war between 
Norway and Sweden, became familiar with guer- 
rilla warfare. His uncle, who was then the only 
editor in Bergen, was a great musical amateur, 
and soon discovered OLE BuLt’s musical talent. 
After studying at the Academy at Bergen, he was 
sent to the University of Christiana, where he 
received a classical education, and prepared him- 
self for the legal profession. His musical talent 
was already wide spread atthe University, and 
being persuaded to play at a charitable concert, 
on one occasion, he made his first debut before a 
public audience, and was triumphant. For this his 
yrofessors set him back in his examination, and 
just before his second turn came to graduate, the 
leader of an orchestra and manager of a theatre, 
who was very ill, sent for OLe But, and told 
him that if he could not procure him to lead the 
orchestra the coming night, he was a ruined man. 
The appeal was not in vain—his sympathy and 
enthusiasm carried him away—he left the Univer- 
sity to lead the orchestra, and never return. 
His father was a celebrated chemist, and a pupil 
of the distinguished Professor TRomsporrr. He 
has also a brother, a celebrated chemist, who 
graduated at Bergen; and a younger brother who 
graduated with distinguished honors at the Poly- 
technic School at Hanover, Germany, receiving 
the highest diploma over eight hundred students. 

Ove Bvutu participated in the revolution in 
Paris, in June 1832, and was badly wounded. He 
was also with Gen. Jussur, in Algiers, in 1846, 
and in the skirmishes with the Kabyles, mountain 
tribe of Arabs. JussuF was the French General 
who fought and won the battle of Smala, in Africa, 
against Anp EL Kaper, and which the Duke 
D’AUMALE took the credit of. OLte BuLL was 
also in the revolution in Paris of 1848. He has 
a magnficent residence on the Island of Andoe, 
near Christian Sand, the South point of Norway, 
which island he owns, with eight others near it. 
Some fifteen miles from Christian Sand is a beau- 
tiful valley of 160 miles long, which on account 
of the difficult means of access, has only of late 
years been discovered. It is inhabited by a semi- 
civilized people, who speak a different language 
from the Norwegians, and who dress in the wildest 
and rudest manner. They are well skilled in the 
arts, however, and their jewelry and silver ware 
are of the most ingenious make, resembling the 
old fashions of centuries ago. The climate is 
said to be as charming and as mild as Italy. 


+ — 





[From the London Musical World.] 


Mendelssohn's Quartet in F Minor. 


This Quartet, one of the most interesting, from 
circumstances no less than from beauty, of the 
enormous legacy of unpublished works that Men- 
delssohn left for his tardy executors to dole out to 
the world, with, to consider it at the best, the 
seeming indifference of ceaselessly lingering, use- 
lessly protracted delay—this Quartet, that must 
be peculiarly dear to all who understand, and 
therefore necessarily love the music of Mendels- 
sohn, since it is an epitome of whatever is most 
individual to, and therefore, most fascinating in, 
the master—this Quartet is said to have been 
~written at the time of the death of the composer’s 
much-loved sister, a very fewemonths before his 
own. All the spontaneity that is most eminently 
a characteristic of our author’s music, all the 
passionate fervor in which no one that ever wrote 
” exceeded him, are evinced in this composition 
to an extent scarcely equalled in any of his other 
productions; while we see that the power of 
development, and the facility of construction, 
which essentially distinguish a master, in the 
beauty and originality of his ideas, prove his 
genius was exercised with that accustomed fluen- 
cy which might be supposed to spring less from 
educational acquirement than from original in- 
stinct. The work presents every intrinsic evi- 
dence of being the result of impulse rather than 








of design, of having been written without pre- 
meditation or purpose, and because the ideas .ra- 
ther forced themselves upon the com ds r,,-and 
demanded of him expression, than were ‘sought 
by him in fulfilment of a foregone intention. 
Such indication is corroborated by a story that 
prevails of the Quartet having been written with 
the electric velocity, that is proverbially called 
the speed of thought, but which is a speed that, 

ractically, thought rarely attains,—namely, with- 
in some eight-and-forty hours; and it may there- 
fore be regarded as the result of one of those 
sudden inspirations—no more material expression 
will compass my meaning—one of those inspira- 
tions by means of which a mind capable of great 
thought, with the means under control to mould 
such thought into form, even produces its greatest 





works the quickest. The complete unity of feel- 
ing that assimilates the several portions of the 
composition, the entire absence of research 
throughout the whole, the conciseness yet com- 
prehensiveness of the plan of each movement,— 
these are among the characteristics to which I 
have referred, that give the work the character 
of being an improvisation; and it is this effect 
that most closely appeals to our sympathies, mak- 
ing us feel that the music is an unrestrained, un- 
studied outpouring from the innermost heart of 
one whose passion was as a fire intense and 
irresistible, igniting the sense of all whom it 
touches, and making us to burn with his emotion. 
In Italy, where modern art took its rise, Music 
was placed at the head of the sisterhood,—a 
supremacy that, however she be deprecated by 
such as cannot understand her, she more and 
more worthily asserts, especially as she is more 
and more successfully employed for the medium 
of expression of such subtleties of feeling as are 
without the scope of words, and, since they are 
not defined in our books, are beyond the power 
of graphic imitation. To this most exalted pur- 
ose is music, the chief of the fine arts, devoted 
in the work before us; in which the unsayable, 
the intangible, the invisible, the else-incommuni- 
cable, deepest emotions of the human heart are 
rendered, not with cold, severe nakedness of a 
metaphysical anatomy, but with the warm and 
truly genial glow of poetry, which, like the sun- 
rise, beautifies all that it irradiates. The keenest 
anguish in every phase of our experience, from 
despair to resignation,—the two extremes of love 
that join in their mutual renewal—this is the 
train of emotion that the music we are now to 
hear embodies. It was written under the poig- 
nancy of the grief occasioned by a much-loved 
sister’s loss; it is heard under the regret, which 
nothing but the brightness of his genius that 
evokes it can dissipate, for the loss of Mendels- 
sohn ; it may be strictly called her Monody ; it 
must be felt to be his own. By the power of his 
genius the great musician stimulates, enforces our 
sympathies; our appreciation of this power de- 
fines their object; we cannot but feel all the 
beauty and all the pathos it embodies of his music ; 
that we feel it and that we know it to be him 
who causes us to feel it, makes him the subject 
of the sorrow that it sings. Thus, let us believe 
that in listening to this Quartet we especially 
pay a tribute of feeling to the memory of the 
master; we heave a sigh on reading his epitaph— 
the epitaph of which himself is the author; in 
his own grief-accents let us acknowledge the tones 
of our regret, and our regret will wear the color 
of his béauty. 


a F 


Haydn's Ox Minuet. 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES GROBE, 


Joseph Haydn was surprised one day by the 
visit of a Sencies This man, who perhaps appre- 
ciated Hadyn’s music quite as much as any one 
else, said to him, artlessly and with all the grace 
he could assume, “ Sir, I know that you are a good 
and obliging man, therefore I apply to you with 
confidence. You have, in every variety of com- 
position, written exquisite things; you stand pre- 
eminent among al! composers; but very particu- 
larly do your Minuets delight me. Well, I have 
need of one—pretty, lively, and entirely new, for 
the wedding of my daughter, which will be con- 
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summatod in afew days. Ican, in my extremity. 
pa myself to no one better than the illustri- 
S*flaydn.” 

ewe Rindshearted Haydn smiled a quiet smile 
&t-this--very new demonstration of respect, and 
promised the Minuet upon the next day, at which 
time the butcher did not fail punctually to make 
his appearance, and thankfully to take possession 
of the valuable present. After some time Haydn 
heard a noise of instruments; he listened and 
thought he recognized his new Minuet. He went 
to the window, and saw thence a magnificent Ox, 
with gilded horns, and adorned with ribbons and 
garlands ‘of- flowers. Surrounding him was a 
walking orehestra, which stopped under his bal- 
cony. The butcher advanced from among them, 
expressed once more the magnitude of his obliga- 
tion to the great man, and concluded his speech 
with these words: “I thought that on this day I 
could not in a more appropriate manner than this, 
evidence my gratitude for so beautiful a Minuet. 
T have, therefore, brought you the finest of my 
oxen.” He would not depart until Haydn, moved 
by his ingenuousness and gratitude, accepted the 
ox. Since that time has this Minuet been always 
known by the name of the “ Ox Minuet.” 
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The Opera. 

The opera season of fifteen nights closed with a 
brilliant triumph on Friday evening. J! Barbiere 
di Seviglia was worthy, as but few operas are, to 
follow the Don Giovanni. For,in the Barber, we 
have the same impression forced upon us, in every 
note we hear, whether from orchestra or singers, 
that we have in Don Giovanni—the impression of 
the work of a great genius, who introduced noth- 
ing into any part which is not essential to the 
completeness of the whole. One would lose no 
single note of such music, of principals, of orches- 
tra, or of chorus, for each part is necessary to the 
full development of the perfection of every other. 
We thought the first performance of J/ Barbiere 
to be tar beyond any that we had ever heard of 
it, but the last was a triumph, throwing that 
entirely in the shade, as well as all the other per- 
formances of the Sontag troupe. It was a fitting 
and brilliant termination to what has been to us, 
on the whole, the most perfect and complete 
series of operatic representations that we have 
ever had in Boston. True, we have had rather 
much of Donizetti and Bellini to but a very little 
of Rossini or Mozart, but we are to consider on 
the other hand, that nothing has been attempted 
that has not been most successfully accomplished, 
because nothing has been undertaken (save per- 
haps the Don Giovanni) which the number and 
powers of the company were not entirely com- 
petent to give in the most satisfactory manner. 
The principal parts have been such as were well 
adapted to Madame Sontag’s powers as they are, 
and have consequently lost nothing in the repre- 
sentation, and in the other characters, the watch- 
ful eye of a true artist has evidently taken care 
that none should attempt to fill a part who could 
not satisfactorily carry it out. J/ Barbiere then, 
was most excellently given. SonTaa, as Rosina, 
was more fascinating, more arch, more lovely than 
before. The Barber, the glorious Figaro, was 
given by Bap1axi with more spirit and life than 
before and sung magnificently. We never cease 
to wonder at the masterly versatility of this most 


delightful of baritones; so good in every thing ( 
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that we cannot tell in what to prefer him, anri« 
valled in some parts, good in all, indifferent im 
none. The magnetism, the life and spirit of the 
principals pervaded the whole company, and 
whether Rocco, GASPARONI or Pozzo.int did 
the best, it were indeed hard to say. Pozzolini 
seemed to be roused to unusual efforts and by his 
animated acting and excellent singing of Count 
Almaviva, won, on that night, the applause of 
all. The orchestra played with uncommon spirit 
and delicacy, and the effect of the whole perform- 
ance has not been surpassed by any. Rarely 
have we seen an audience so thoroughly delighted 
—an audience too, the most intelligent and critical 
that our city can give. So ends our opera season 
for this year. Next year, if rumors are true, we 
shall hear Grist and Marto! 


—> 


Mrs. Eastcott. 


From the Gazzetta Musicale di Napoli of 
March 5th, (for a copy of which we are under 
obligations to a correspondent) we translate the 
following account of the début of Mrs. Eastcott, 
the American prima donna, in Rossini’s Barbiere. 
After giving some account of the performance of 
the Medea at the San Carlo, it proceeds :— 


“Ui Barbiere di Seviglia was put upon the stage 
with better auspices at the Teatro Nuovo and 
obtained better success; it was performed at the 
benefit of the Easrcorr, a singer who now is 
the delight of all beholders, and the enthusiastic 
ovations which were given to this most beautiful 
music of Rossini were not at all diminished in 
four successive representations. The baritone, of 
a fine robust voice of large compass, Signor 
MASTRIANT, in the part of Figaro, GRANDILLO 
as Don Basilio, Brancut in that of Lindora, and 
Savot1a as Dr. Bartolo, well deserved the applause 
of the public; and we should have occasion to 
give praise also to the orchestra had we not no- 
ticed that, neglecting to observe the requisite 
delicate gradations of color, it played throughout 
with a force entirely improper. The Easrcorr 
then was distinguished among all. 

Signora Easrcort, in sustaining so well the 
part of Rosina in the Barbiere, has confirmed the 
favorable opinion which the Neapolitan public had 
begun to form of her. No one believed that the 
American cantatrice could so succeed in executing 
with precision the difficulties of the Italian comic 
music, and in animating it with all the graces of 
expression. No one believed that the Easrcorr 
could sing the cavatina of the Barbiere with that 
facilty of vocalization and that propriety of accent 
for which the most celebrated singers of Italy are 
so distinguished ; but no sooner was the voice of 
Signora Eastcott heard, than every one admired 
her power and musical intelligence. This singer 
has also given a still greater proof of the extent 
and facility of her sympathetic voice in her sing- 
ing of the Il mio Valzer of Venzano, as she has 
shown her tragic power in singing with CEDRONE, 
with Brancnt and with Mastriani, Verdi's 
Quartet, Puoi tu figlia dell’ amor.” 

The same paper also announces the arrival in Na- 
plesof a young American tenor, HENRY SQuIREs 
and says of him that “ his voice and musical apti- 
tude give already the finest hopes, and when they 
shall be corrected and improved by the severe 
Neapolitan training, his name will surely occupy 
a place in the history of singers.” Shall we not 
some day have an American opera troupe ? 











Ball's Statuette of Webster. 

Mr. T. Bat, has just completed a full length 
statuette of Danie WeEBSTER, of which we can 
speak with the highest admiration. It is one of 
the most successful; we are not sure but it is de- 
cidedly the most successful of the thousand attempts 
that have been made recently to portray the face 
and figure of the great statesman. The head is 
in our opinion even more faithful to the original 
than that of the large bust by Mr. Ball, and has, 
we think, the very expression and air of life. 
The figure is not so entirely satisfactory as the 
head, though, from some points of view it is, in 
its whole effect, a very perfect representation of 
the noble and imposing presence so familiar to us 
all. The costume is that which Mr. Webster used 
to wear, and is as successfully treated by the artist 
as so ungainly a dress could be. The attitude is 
dignified and graceful, giving us, to the very life, 
the best idea of Mr. Webster, as he appeared in 
the Senate and at the Bar, that we have ever 
seen. Mr. Ball’s statuette is worthy the especial 
attention of the Committee who have in charge 
the Webster Memorial, and of all who desire to 
possess a faithful portrait of the deceased states- 
man and a work of Artof very uncommon excel- 
lence. The original model, (which is about two 
feet in height) is now on exhibition at the store of 
Mr. Wo. Y. Baten, in Tremont Street (next to 
the Tremont Temple). 

We take this opportunity to call attention to a 
pleasing collection of pictures by Hinckiey, 
Ilunt, Gerry, CuAMPpNnrey, and others of our na- 
tive artists, which may be seen at the same place. 

“ a 
Fetis’ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. 

The students of musical history and biography 
will be glad to learn that M. Fétis is about to pre- 
pare for the press a Supplement to his valuable 
Biographie Universelle. This book is one of the 
most complete works of the kind, as far as it goes ; 
but, commenced in 1837, the last of the eight 
volumes already published comes down only to 
the year 1844, and in the ten years that have 
since elapsed, many stars and comets have ap- 
peared in the musical firmament, whose move- 
ments have not been computed and of which we 
have no record, save the more or less unreliable 
accounts to be found in the periodicals of the day. 
Many, whose names are hardly mentioned in the 
published volumes, have since risen to celebrity, 
and are among the brightest in the annals of music. 
It is therefore a matter of congratulation that M. 
Fétis is at length to complete, as far as possible, 
his musical history down to the present day, and 
his forthcoming volumes will be looked for with 
A translation of the entire 
work into English would, we doubt not, be a most 


uncommon interest. 


acceptable addition to many musical libraries. 
- te 


Mr. Kryzer’s Concert, postponed from last 
Saturday, takes place this evening, as will be seen 
The 
programme is a choice one, and we need no other 
guarantee than that of Mr. Keyzer’s name, to say 
nothing of the gentlemen who are to assist him, 
that the Concert will be one of unusual excellence, 
well worthy the attention of the lovers of classical 
music. Mr. Keyzer has done us good service 
here in the times of the Boston Academy, and 
his claims must not be now forgotten. 


from the advertisement in another column. 


| 





Jesse Hurcuinson.—The telegraph announces 
the death of Jesse Hutchinson, at a Water Cure 
establishment, near Cincinnati,on Monday. Many 
hearts will feel sadder for the news. Jesse was 
about 40 years of age, and the eldest of the ‘* Band 
of Brothers "—(and sisters) known as the Hutchin- 
sonfamily. He was agenius in his way. Gentle- 
hearted, artless and honest, he wrote and sang his 
songs, preaching brotherhood’and peace wherever 
he went. Just previous to his embarking for Cali- 
fornia, full of high hopes, he called on us with a 
poem address to his friends at large, in which he 
promised them all lumps of gold.—Alas, California 
was to him a land of shadow and death. He is 
now, doubtless in a land of sweeter songs and 
fairer joys than he ever knew on earth.—JN. Y. 
Eve. Mirror. 


oo ~--- 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

Hardly was the ink dry last week with which we 
announced that the City Government had voted to pro- 
vide music on the Common during the summer months, 
than we found in the daily papers, that the measure had 
been defeated, on its final passage, because East and 
South Boston could not also have music. We regret the 
fate of this measure, and if it be dictated by economy, 
would suggest that the expenses of the junketings of 
Committees and other city functionaries be retrenched 
somewhat, during the next year, and that the amount so 
saved shall be appropriated for the improvement and 
pleasure of the citizens generally. 





The Annual May training has called out all the mili- 
tary bands, and the streets are echoing with brass. We 
notice a slight improvement in some of our city bands, 
and can especially speak with favor, of a very noticeable 
improvement in the performances of the Brigade Band, 
reminding us somewhat of its former days. But one 
wearies of the everlasting monotonous sound of brass, 
and longs to hear a full, well proportioned military band, 
such an one as we might have in Boston. In pleasing 
contrast to this brass music was the musie given by the 
Germania Serenade Band at the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Walker, at Cambridge, where we heard again the 
pleasant tones of the wood instruments. The number of 
the band twas too small for a reed band, and the effect 
was somewhat thin; impaired, too, by the position in 
which it was placed, but we are glad to see that those 
having charge of the college music on public days, have 
made this change. The vocal music on this occasion 
was performed very acceptably by a select choir from 
Boston, to the accompaniment of an organ for which a 
respectable hand-organ might to advantage have been 
substituted. 

We learn from the daily papers that Mr. GrorGE F. 
HAYTER will give an “ Organ Entertainment’? at Wil- 
liams Hall this evening, assisted by Miss ANNA STonn, 
(vocalist.) The excellence of the performer and the 
superior quality of the instrument, promise well for 
those who attend. 

Signor Gurpt is delivering in Philadelphia a course of 
lectures on the cultivation of the voice. 

Sunpay EventnGc Concerts.—We learn from the 
Portland Transcript that the announcement by the 
Sacred Music Society of that city of their intention to 
give a series of Sacred Concerts on Sunday evenings, 
has given rise to some discussion in the papers; some 
being disposed to look on the proposition as a most dan- 
gerous innovation upon the Puritan customs of that 
place in regard to the observance of the Sabbath, and 
others very properly, maintaining the jother side of the 
question, urging upon the religious part of thé commu- 
nity the propriety &f giving their countenance to the 
undertaking. The Transcript says, 


“ There certainly can be no sin involved in performin 
or listening to the sacred music of Handel, Haydn, and 
Mozart, on the Sabbath, but if the religious portion of 
the community discountenance the concerts, if they 
scrupulously abstain from attending them; if only 
the fashionable, the gay and thoughtless, are left to 
frequent them for purposes of-amusement and gossip, 
their inflnence cannot be for good. On the other 
hand, if the members of our churches, entering into 
the spirit of the compositions, attend their perform- 
ance as & fitting after-part to the public worship of the 
day, if they carry to the concert room—as they certainly 
may—the same devout feelings with which they enter 
the sanctuary, they cannot fail to diffuse a Sabbath in- 
fluence over the occasion, to give its tendencies a health- 
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ful, religious direction, and to make the concert a very 
profitable improvement of the Sabbath evening.” 

We question much whether anything more sublime or 
more elevating in its influences can be found than to lis- 
ten to the performance of the “ Messiah,” for example, 
or any of the great Oratorios or Masses of the composers 
named above, nor do we imagine that such performances 
can be looked upon as any desecration of the Sabbath 
hours. How can it be that the most sublime words of 
Scripture, wedded to the most glorious of music, should 
be any other than an inspiring and truly elevating reli- 
gious service, if listened to in a proper spirit ? 


Mitwaukigz. From the third Annual Report of the 
Milwaukie Musical Society, we learn that during the 
past season this Association has successfully performed 
Haydn’s oratorio of the “Creation,” entire; the “ Sea- 
sons;” and more recently the entire opera Czar und 
Zimmermann, which seems to be very popular with 
German audiences. The performance of this opera we 
understand to have been extremely successful and satis- 
factory. The Society numbers over 160 active members 
furnishsing the principal singers, orchestra and chorus. 
With a very few exceptions, these are all amateurs and 
receive no compensation for their services; but we are 
told their performances are of a degree of excellence 
(especially in the orchestra and chorus) that are seldom 
heard even in our cities. We should suppose that such 
intelligence from this most distant of our inland cities 
must excite the emulation of musical societies nearer 
home, for there is no city of any size in which the same 
thing might not, with a little pains-taking, be success- 
fully accomplished. 


—e > 
London. 

PritwArMonic Society. The programme of the 
fourth Concert was as follows :— 





The rondo, written in the form of a regular movement, 
affords a grateful relief by its playful and animated 
character, which is carried out in the orchestra with un- 
ceasing spirit and ingenuity. In Signor Piatti, Herr 
Molique found an executant capable of giving the best 
effect to his concerto. Seldom has this unrivalled player 
appeared to greater advantage. His execution of the 
passages and tours de force was perfect, while his tone 
and expression in the cartabile phrases might have 
afforded a useful lesson to any vocalist. The concerto 
was received with enthusiasm. It was a consolation to 
the subscribers to be enabled to Herr Molique as a com- 
poser, now that they are allowed so few opportunities of 
applauding him as a performer at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, notwithstanding that he is one of the greatest of 
violinists, and, moreover, resides in this metropolis. 
Another complete and_ well-deserved success was 
achieved by M. Charles Hallé, whose performance of 
Beethoven’s incomparable concerto in E flat was an ex- 
hibition of pianoforte playing of the very highest class. 
This great pianist first came to England in 1844. He did 
not appear, however, at the Philharmonic Concerts until 
1852 (eight years afterwards), and would probably not 
have appeared then but for the repeated admonitions of 
the press, which put the subscribers on the gui vive, and 
forced the tardy directors to give M. Hallé a chance that 
so many players of mediocre talent had, for special rea- 
sons, been allowed to enjoy. Better late than never. 
Hallé’s superb reading and execution, on Monday night, 
of Beethoven’s longest and most difficult concerto, and 
the profound sensation it created—although, owing to the 
unusual length of the programme, he did not come for- 
yard till very late in the evening,—justify us in referring 
to the remonstrances we have felt it our duty to address 
to the directors of the Philharmonic Concerts, who, year 
after year, while M. Hallé was delighting the audiences 
of the Musical Union by his performances of the works 
of the great “ classical ’* composers, obstinately persisted 
in depriving their own subscribers of the advantage of 
hearing him. At the eleventh hour, M. Hallé was invited 
to the Philharmonic Coneerts (having already appeared 
almost everywhere else, even in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Dublin); and his suecess was so great in 1852, that 
he was again invited in 1853, © What will be the issue of 
Monday night’s performance may be readily guessed. 
The subscribers have twice listened to M. Hallé and 
twice paid a just tribute to his merits. It is unlikely, 


who are aged respectively some 13 and 15 years, per- 
formed in various pieces, both solo and concertante, and 
each exhibited on his instrument talents which are rarely 
met with in players of much more advanced age. 
Haydn’s Quartet in B flat (No. 69) was led by the elder 
of the brothers, the younger playing the second violin, 
Mr. Webb the viola, and Sig. Piatti the violoncello, 
with a firmness, precision, and delicacy which would 
have done honor to a veteran Quartet-player. The 
same youth (Alfred Holmes) also took the violin part 
of Beethoven's Sonata in F (seconded by Mrs. Crook as 
pianist); and moreover, performed a solo by Vieuxtemps 
—a fantasia abounding in the greatest difficulties of the 
instrument. These, however, were surmounted by the 
youthful artist with a facility, certainty, and self-posses- 
sion that could be surpassed by but few of the establish- 
éd solo players of the day. Double stops and octave 
passages were rendered with such exact intonation and 
certain execution as to satisfy the most critical ear. 
The younger performer (Henry Holmes), who oo 
talents soaretly inferior to those of his brother, led a trio 
of Hummel’s (Mr. Lindsay Sloper being the pianist), 
and also played Mayseder’s variations, Op. 40, in a 
style, that had jo traces of juvenility or pupilage. 
Daily News, 6th May. 


Royau Irattan Opera. On Saturday Puritani was 
repeated for the second time. Mario sang better than on 
the first night, and Madame Bosio was no less excellent 
than on her first essay. 

Donizetti's serious opera, Maria di Rokan, on Tuesday 
night, introduced two new debutantes—Mademoiselle 
Albini as Maria, and Mademoiselle Nantier Didiée as 
Armando di Gondi. The former is an artiste of incon- 
siderable pretensions. She has a pleasing face and a 
yleasing voice, but expression is wanting in both, .and 
tragic talents are below mediocrity. Her singing is 
occasionally striking for its brilliancy, and the quality of 
the voice is for the most part agreeable; but Mile. Albini 
is completely out of her line in such a part as Maria, and 
the management did not display its nsual tact in submit- 
ting the lady to such an ordeal. It is a pity—Ronconi 
and the drama considered—that no first-rate artist will 
condescend to undertake the part of Maria. Though the 
situations are so fine, and the character itself is prominent 
and boldly drawn, the music is of the weakest and most 
ineffective, and would require a Grisi or a Cruvelli, but 
still we think justice and fair play demand they should 
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Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

The symphony, in D, of Cherubini, the only one from 
his pen which is known, was written for the Philharmonic 
Society during the composer's residence in London, per- 
formed once, and assigned to the library, to be forgotten 
until the present time, when it suddenly came into the 
heads of the seven directors that such a work existed, 
and might possibly be worth a hearing. It is not, like 
the imperishable models of Mozart and Haydn, a work 
for all time; though, at the period of its composition, it 
may have successfully represented the actual state of the 
arts. What Cherubini himself thought of this symphony 
may be judged from the fact that, many years after it 
was written, he turned it into a quartet for stringed in- 
struments, transposing it a note lower, and changin 
many parts of it. In its second form it was introduced, 
last season, by Messrs. Sainton, Cooper and Piatti at the 
Quartet Association, and gave much greater pleasure 
then than in its a shape on Monday night. 
That it shows the hand of a master in every movement, 
and that its instrumentation is admirable for strength and 
clearness, may be readily believed. The name of the 
author is a guarantee for such excellencies. But on the 
other hand, a general absence of fancy, a monotony of 
coloring, and a certain prevalent staleness in the themes, 
render it dull in spite of its cleverness. The vigor, and 
fine orchestral painting, if the expression may be allowed, 
observable in the operatic overtures of Cherubini, are 
nowhere manifested in his symphony; and, though it 
was played with great spirit, the apathy with which it 
was received by the audience, renders it unlikely that we 
shall hear it again. It was, nevertheless, a wise step on 
the part of the directors to introduce it; and its perform- 
ance on Monday night will be remembered as an interest- 
ing fact in the annals of the society. . .. . 

lhe new composition of Herr Moliqne was unequivo- 
cally successful. It has supplied what has long been 
wanted—a concerto for the violoncello equal in impor- 
tance and interest to the concertos of the great masters 
for the violin and the pianoforte. Mendelssohn had pro- 
jected such a work for Signor Piatti, but did not live to 
finish it. The concerto of Herr Molique is divided into 
three movements—an allegro moderato. an andante and a 
rondo, The longest is the allegro; but the beauty and 
strong contrast of the principal subjects, the effective 
character of the bravura passages for the principal instru- 
ment,.and the masterly variety of the orchestral accom- 





the pieces we have named, played a pair of violin solos, 
and Hallé a selection from Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne 
worte.” The rooms were crowded. 

The Creation was given last night at Exeter Hall, under 
the auspices of the Harmonic Union. The solos were de- 
livered by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Staudigl, who were assisted in the concerted pieces by 
F. F. Rowland and Mrs. Dixon. Vocalists so accom- 
plished as these, coupled with a large and experienced 
chorus, could not fail to produce, under the able direction 
of Mr. Benedict, the best results, and notwithstanding 
the fact that by this selection the society departed in some 
measure from the principles upon which it originally pro- 
posed to govern itself, the performance appeared to bea 
welcome incident to the subscribers. The evening com- 
menced with Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Anthem, & 
work which we have more than once taken occasion to 
praise as the production of a very clever amateur, not 
very original certainly, but reflecting the prepossessions 
of the writer for Mendelssohn and Handel, without 
altogether concealing his ability to think for himself. 
The anthem is well and solidly put ——— and is evi- 
dently growing in favor with choral societies. Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves were the leading 
vocalists.” The concert was well attended, and the po. 

ramme which he selected manifested no decadence o¢ 
the good taste for which we have frequently given hjm 
credit. Among other morceaux, we had a quintet py 
Spohr and Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capricciogo, 
the intervals being occupied by violin and violonce}io 
solos at the hands of Vienxtemps and Hausmann and q 
few choice vocalities. But not only asa ee but 
as a composer, has Mr. Aguilar earned distinction. 
With his usual anxiety to give novelty and interest to 
his programme, he introduced on this occasion a new 
trio for the pianoforte. violin, and violoncello. This 
composition merits all the praise due to grace and variet 
of idea, and sound and ingenious scholarship. The feei- 
ing and the knowledge of the musician are evidenced 
throughout, the vein of thought being throughly classi- 
cal, and the technical resources to which the composer 
appeals, those of the most refined art. The trio was 
beautifully rendered by Vieuxtemps and Hausmann, in 
conjunction with Mr. Aguilar, whose playing was re- 
markably able and effective. The vocalists were Mme. 
Doria, Mme. Anna Zerr (who was encored in each of the 
songs which she contributed), and-Herr Reichart. 

x 





and acted manfully, as it were, and did everything re- 
quired of her in a satisfactory and creditable manner. 
If she did not enchant, she pleased. If she displayed no 
genius, she showed skill and schooling. Somuch for the 
new contralto—who is no contralto. 

The first performance of Lucrezia Borgia on Thursday 
night attracted the fullest attendance of the season. 
Grisi and Mario for the first time in combination were 
loadstars too powerful to be resisted. i 

Lucrezia Borgia we have always considered to be one 
of Grisi’s very finest parts,—perhaps her very finest. 
This glorious artist is greater when the tragic passions 
are interwoven with the softer and more feminine emotions, 
indicating that her peculiar power lies in realizing mixed 
feelings, rather than in sustaining, like Pasta, a single 
passion, undiversified to the end. For this reason Grisi 
1s a a pene in Lucrezia Borgia, and her genius 
therein has its fullest and most home scope for its broadest 
display. Every phase of the character, on Thursday 
night, was rendered with life-like reality, and the whole 
was wrought into a picture. of intense beauty and truth- 
fulness. Nor was Grisi herself in the acting only. She 
sang splendidly and was in fine voice, so that they who 
heard her that night, if they had not heard her previously 
—but who has not heard Grisi?—were fortunate indeed 
in hitting upon a time when she was in the very height 
of her force and magnificence. 

But what of Mario? What shall we say of Mario? 
What shall we say of Mario 6n Thursday night? Why, 
that hé, who surpasses all the tenors who ever reigned 
and ruled in song, surpassed himself. Yes, hear then, all 
ye who feared Mario was losing his voice; hear and learn, 
that Mario was in finer voice than we have heard him for 
years on Thursday night! His singing always transcen- 
dent, was transcendent on Thursday night; but his voice, 
not always transcendent—since for two or three seasons 
past, he was suffering from some slight affection of the 
epiglottis—was transcendent on Thursday night. Yes, 
hear it, all ye admirers of the glorious tenor, your name 
is legion! Mario’s voice is as fresh, as limpid, as pene- 
trating—more penetrating—as sympathetic—more sym- 
pathetic—as touching, and as powerful as ever. His 
singing and acting on Thursday night literally defy de- 
scription. He was consummately great from the v 
commencement, and in his death-scene, might have chal- 
lenged comparisons with Macready himself. To say, 
then, that Mario produced a furore, is to say what was 














niments invest the whole with a powerful interest. 

‘he introduction of an elaborate cadenza on the tonic May 5th. inevitable. He was recalled twice after the two first acts, 
E is also a new and happy idea, which, among others, A concert was given last night at the new Beethoven- | and thrice with Grisi at the end. ‘Thursday night was a 
1elps to establish the originality of this movement. The | rooms, by Mr. Holmes, for the purpose of introducing mee 3 night for the Royal Italian — is 

) andante is chiefly remarkable for its exquisite melody. | his two sons to the public as violinists. These youths, imself again!—Lond. Mus. World, May 7. ( 
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Avouertisements. 


WILLIAM KEYZER : 
WILL GIVE 4 
A MUSICAL SOIREE, 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 28th, 1853, 
AT THE 
Lecture Room of the Boston Music Hall. 


(> Particulars in small bills. Tickets 50 cents each, to be 
had at the Music Stores, or of Mr. Keyzer, No. 5 Franklin 8t., 
and at the door, 


FOURTH EDITION. 7 . 
MARX’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


\ )E have just published the Fourth Edition of the THEORY 

AND PRACTICE OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION, by Dr. 
A. B. Marx, translated from the third German edition, by 
Herwan 8. Sanont. Price $2.50, 

(¥ Copies will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 
country, on the receipt of Tarek DoLLars. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, 
New York. For sale by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 
Street, Boston. 








ZUNDEL’S NEW ORGAN BOOK, 
THE AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


Collection of Opening and Closing Voluntaries, original or 
£1. arranged from the works of the most celebrated composers, 
the whole forming an excellent course of study for the Organ 
or Melodeon, By Joun ZunpeL, Organist of St. George's 
Church, &e~ Price $1.50 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, 
New York. Far sale by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


“NEW EDITION....JUST READY. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S GLEE BOOK, 


Consisting of a Selection of Glees, for Men’s voices, adapted 
a from the most admired German composers. By 
WiLL Mason. Price $1. This Collection has heretofore 
been very popular. It contains nearly one hundred Glees, the 
ords of which are mostly original, or especially translated 
rom the German, and is the only work of the kind published 
in the country. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, 
New York, For sale by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


HASTINGS ON MUSICAL TASTE. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
DISSERTATION ON MUSICAL TASTE....By Tuomas 
J\. Hastivnes, Esq. 12mo. cloth. Price $125....This work 
is comprised in seventeen chapters, and is very thorough, 
treating of Principles of Style in Execution ; Practical Dis- 
tinctions in regard to Selection and Execution; Union of 
Voices and Instruments ; Management of the same in Church 
Music ; Observations on Composition ; Melody and Harmony ; 
Lyrical Themes; Church Music; The Opera and Oratorio ; 
Specific Claims of Devotional Music ; Methods of Improvement 
in Devotional Music, ete. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, 
New York. For sale by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 
Street, Boston. fii7 3t 


A. W. FRENZEL, 

ROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ SAxonra 

Orcnestra,” having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Rooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 
and 3 P. M. iii 6 


Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


1 AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, et the low 
price of 75 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washting’on St. 


catty” CELEBRATED MASS in C, 
IN VOCAL SCORE: 
With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
Vincent Novello. With Latin and English text. Just pub- 
lished by ~ Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
(Sold by all Music Dealers. iii4 


HE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN :— 
ARRANGED POR THE Piano-Forte By J. N. HumMen. 
The above excellent compositions are now in course of publi- 

cation by the subscriber. 
Symphony No. 7, in A, op. 92, is now ready. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
(GrSold by all Music Dealers. iiid 


SON ON PAGAN AANA ron” 


Hdivard 








EW EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Carcassi. Price $2,50. 

This new edition of Carcassi's celebrated method embraces 
muth valuable matter not con ainedin those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known: Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Carcassi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course of Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and scholar. 

OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 


feb 26 115 Washington St. 


TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Ltalian, German, French and English Strings, 

AGENTS OF - 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 


{0G Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 
IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
ii2 3m 





THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
381 WASHINGTON STREET, 


No. BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to Iet. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. i123 3in 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*.* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


] EETHOVEN'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount oF 
Ouives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


Jan, 8. 17 Tremont Kow, Boston. 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
PROZRSSOR OF BLOOM, 
AT HIS RESIDENCE, 

No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON. 


J. CC. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracher of Singing, Piana Forte, Xe., 
No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
fii2 3m. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BreTHoVEN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Ciementit and Haypy,as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices (G>We have appointed 

Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
TREMONT TEMPLE, PosToN, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c. 
iii2 tf 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


| 
| 
| 





L. Balch, Letterpress, fAlusic and Job Printing-OMlee, No. 21 School St.-——— 


JONAS CHICKERING, 

Fag gree ted gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 

as much faithfulness and proniptitude as heretofore. 

379 Washington Street, Boston. 

Mar. 5. 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


_— MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PLANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
= ap FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢& TO = T. 

pr. 10. 








NIGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 
pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish tv take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms ami time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig. G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5 


A CARD. 
HE SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 
March 26. 38m. CARL GARTNER, 








L. HW. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 

_ Oct. 16. ae f ee 

T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of Mluste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ...ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. 8S. CUTLER, 


Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 22 tf 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Resp & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. iit tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


1G> Now in Europe ; will seturn 1st of June. Letters may 
be addressed at 19 Hanover St. 25 tf 











GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
0G> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, tHe Lecture Room or Kirk Srreet Cavrcn, 
RESIDENCE, 34 Frankuiy Square, SurFOLK Street, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 
Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iilitf 364 Tremont Street. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, firstinsertion, . . $0.50 
a - bal each additional inser. .25 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . .. . 1.00 
~ vd each additional insertion, . . 
On advertisements standing three ths or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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